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A Great YEAR FoR Politics! 


Y' JUR boys and girls are interested these days in the big 


onventions and in the excitement over the contending 
aspirants for political positions. Are you taking advantage of 
this natural interest? Have you made clear in your classes 
the difference between government and politics> Do you not 


ree at all American boys and girls ought to be experts 
in politics, that they should understand politics, both good 


l 
Here is a book that will interest politicians of to-morrow 


ind sa I their curiosity about the processes of political 
maneuvering. Every class in civics in junior and senior high 
schools should be studying this book during the comi: 


THE Boys Own Book oF Politics 
By W. G. SHEPHERD 
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Volume XX 


EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT'® 


For almost a century and a half the 
Fourth of July has been marked as Inde- 
pendence Day. It has been given over to 
the contemplation of those principles and 
those institutions which America peculiarly 
represents. In times gone by the exuber- 
anee of youth and the consciousness of 
power recently gained has often made it an 
oeeasion for boastfulness. Long orations 
have been made, which consisted for the 
most part of a reassurance to ourselves and 
a notice to the world that we were a great 
nation. Those days are past. Our own 
people need no reassurance, the world needs 
no notice, of this long self-evident con- 
clusion. 

Our country has not ceased to glory in 
its strength, but it has come to a realization 
that it must have something more than 
numbers and wealth, something more than 
a fleet and an army, to satisfy the longing 
of the soul. It knows now that to power 
must be added wisdom, and to greatness 
must be added morality. It is no longer 
so solicitous to catalogue the powers which 
it possesses, as to direct those great forces 
for the spiritual advancement of the Amer- 
ican people at home and the discharge of 
our obligations to humanity abroad. Amer- 
ica is turning from the things that are 
seen to the things that are unseen. 

By this I do not mean that there is in 
contemplation, or is required, any change 
in our fundamental institutions. I mean, 
rather, that we are beginning to reap the 
rewards which accrue from the existence of 
those institutions and our devotion and 
loyalty to them. 

Some principles are so constant and so 

1 Address before the National Education Asso 
ciation at Washington, D. C., July 4, 1924. 
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obvious that we do not need to change 
them, but we need rather to observe them 
The world is fairly well agreed on the prob 
able permanence of the first four tabies of 
the arithmetic with which I struggled when 
I attended the district school. It is not 
thought that they need to be changed, or 
that we can make any progress by refusing 
to apply them. Those who seek to evade 
them in the ordinary business and pro 
cedure of life would undoubtedly find that 
such action would work either to the ruin 
of any commercial enterprise, or if it did 
not, the beneficiaries of such a disregard 
of the commonly accepted rules of addition 
would undoubtedly find that a very large 
majority of people would be old-fashioned 
enough to charge them with fraud 

The institutions of government and so 
ciety may not always be susceptible of a 
demonstration which is as exact as those 
of mathematics, but nevertheless political 
relationship is a very old science which has 
been set out in theory and wrought out in 
practice through very many centuries. Its 
fundamental principles are fairly well es 
tablished. That there could have been 
gathered together a body of men so learned 
in that science, so experienced in its appli 
cation, so talented and wise in its state 
ment and demonstration, as those who pro 
posed, formulated and secured the adoption 
of the American Constitution, will never 
cease to be the wonder and admiration of 
the profoundest students of government 

After making every allowance for a fortu 
nate combination of circumstances and the 
accomplishments of human ingenuity, the 
have been nearly all forced to come to the 
belief that it can be accounted for only by 
the addition of another element, which we 


must recognize as the guiding hand of 
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Providence. As we can make progress in 


not by the disregard, but by the 


application of the laws of mathematics, so 


science 
in my firm conviction we can make prog- 
ress politically and socially, not by a dis- 
regard of those fundamental principles 
which are the recognized, ratified and estab- 
lished American institutions, but by their 
scrupulous support and observance. Amer- 
ican ideals do not require to be understood 
and applied. 

The return of this day quite naturally 
reconsideration of those 
the Declaration of 
Independence, which were for the first time 
fully established in a form of government 
by the adoption of the American Constitu- 


invites us to a 
principles set out in 


tion. Such a consideration presents many 
angles, for it touches the entire life of the 
nation. To deal with so large a subject 


adequately, it is obvious, would require 


extensive treatment. On this occasion it is 
possible only to touch on one phase of it. 

It can not be too often pointed out that 
the fundamental conception of American 
the individual. 


The rights which are so clearly asserted in 


institutions is regard for 
the Declaration of Independence are the 
The wrongs of 
and 


rights of the individual. 
that 
which it 


which instrument complains, 


asserts it is the purpose of its 
signers to redress are the wrongs of the 
individual. Through it all runs the recog- 
nition of the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual, because of his possession of those 
qualities which are revealed to us by re- 
It is this conception alone which 
warrants the assertion of the 
right to freedom. America has been the 
working out of the modern effort to pro- 
vide a system of government and society 
which would give to the individual that 
freedom which his nature requires. 

It is easy to appreciate both the sound- 


ligion. 
universal 


ness and grandeur of such a vision. Its 
magnitude implies that it was a conception 
not to be accomplished in a day or a year, 
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but by the slow and toilsome experience of 
The foundations of the strue- 
laid, the rules 

It is for us to make such 


generations. 
ture have been of action 
have been stated. 
contribution as we are able toward com- 
pletion and adoption. The end sought has 
been to create a nation wherein the indi- 
vidual might rise to the full stature of man 
hood and womanhood. 

It needed but little contemplation to 
determine that the greatest obstacle to free- 
dom was ignorance. If there was to be self 
government, if there was to be popular 
sovereignty, if there was to be an almost 
unlimited privilege to vote and hold. office, 
if the people were going to maintain them- 
selves and administer their own political 
and social affairs, it was 
purely practical matter that they should 
have a sufficiently trained and enlightened 


Popu- 


necessary as a 


intelligence to accomplish that end. 
lar government could only be predicated on 
popular education. In addition to this, the 
very conception of the value and responsi- 
bility of the individual, which made him 
worthy to be with this high 
estate, required that he should be furnished 
the opportunity to develop the spiritual 


entrusted 


nature with which he was endowed through 
adequate education. 

Merely to state the American ideal is 
to perceive not only how far we still are 
from its realization, but to comprehend with 
what patience we must view many seeming 
failures, while we contemplate with great 
satisfaction much assured success. 

We can see the early beginnings of our 
country and understand the situation in 
those days better than it was understood by 
its own contemporaries. It was at a time 
of great toil and hardship. 
tled land could be described as little more 
than a frontier. Everything in the way of 
modern convenience was wanting, and save 


The entire set- 


where a seagoing commerce was beginning 


there was an entire absence of wealth. 
The America which we know had yet to 
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be made. But the land was blessed with a 
vreat people and with great leaders; Wash- 
‘neton and Jefferson, Franklin and Mason, 
Ilamilton and Madison, Adams and Mar- 
shall, suggest a type of citizenship and 
eadership, of scholarship and statesman- 

ip, of wisdom and character, of ability 
and patriotism unsurpassed by any group 
men ever brought together to direct the 
political destinies of a nation. They did 
what they could in their time for the 
.ivancement of the public welfare, and 


they were not discontented because they 
could not immediately secure perfection. 
(hey had a vision and worked toward it. 
They knew that in their day it was not to 
be fully realized. They did not lack the 
courage to have faith in the future. 

They started the country on that long 
road of stupendous achievement with which 
you are all so familiar. To provide for 
that human welfare which was the cher- 
ished hope of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the well wrought out plan of the 
Federal Constitution, it was necessary to 
develop the material resources of our coun- 
try. There had to be created the instru- 
ments with which to minister to the well- 
being of the people. National poverty had 
to be replaced with national possessions. 
Transportation had to be provided by land 
and water. Manufacturing plants had to 
be erected. Great agricultural resources 
had to be brought under cultivation. The 
news service of the press had to be estab- 
lished. The schoolhouse, the university, the 
place of religious worship, all had to be 
built. All of these mighty agencies had to 
be created, that they might contribute to a 
unified national life where freedom might 
reign, and where the citizen might be his 
own sovereign. 

It was only as this work was accom- 
plished, as these instruments were pro- 
vided, these properties built and these pos- 
sessions accumulated, that there could be 


a reduction in the hours of labor, an in- 
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crease in the rewards of employment, and 
a general betterment in those material con- 
ditions which result in a higher standard 
The leisure for culture had to 
Servitude of all 


of living. 
be secured in this way. 
kinds seareely ever is abolished, unless 
there is created economic opportunity for 
freedom. We are begining to see that the 
economic development of our country was 
not only necessary for advancing the wel- 
fare of the people, but that we must main- 
tain an expanding power of production if 
that welfare is to be increased. Business 
makes a most valuable contribution to hu 
man progress. 

As we look back upon all this develop 
ment, while we know that it was absolutely 
dependent upon a reign of law, neverthe 
less some of us can not help thinking how 
little of it has been dependent upon acts 
of legislation. Given their institutions, the 
people themselves have in the past, as they 
must in the future, to a very large degree 
worked out their own salvation without the 
interposition of the government. It is al 
ways possible to regulate and supervise by 
legislation what has already been created, 
but while legislation can stimulate and en- 
courage, the real creative ability which 
builds up and develops the country, and in 
general makes human existence more toler- 
able and life more complete, has to be sup- 
plied by the genius of the people them- 
selves. The government can supply no sub- 
stitute for enterprise. 

As a result of the activity of all these 
forces our country has developed enormous 
resources. It has likewise to be admitted 
that its requirements are very large, but 
the fact remains that it has come into a 
position where it has the accumulations of 
wealth and the means of production more 
adequately to provide for the welfare of 
its people, and more securely to establish 
their physical, mental and moral well-b: 
ing. You are making your contribution to 


this great work in the field of education 
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It is here especially that the growth and 
progress of our country can be most easily 
understood. We ean realize what an op- 
portunity for securing the higher things 
of life they have provided when we recall 
that it is claimed that one of every four 
persons in this nation, either as pupil, 
teacher or administrator, is now in some 
capacity directly concerned in education. 

In the year 1921-22, the latest time for 
which complete statistics have been com- 
piled, the students in the elementary and 
secondary schools and in the colleges and 
universities had reached the unprecedented 
number of 26,206,756, and the total number 
of teachers and administrators approxi- 
mately 882,500. If to this number one 
should add the parents, the members of 
school boards, and the taxpayers who main- 
tain them, it becomes clear at once how 
universal is the direct or indirect concern 
of our citizens with the schools. 

Another indication, both of our increas- 
ing resources and of the tremendous im- 
portance of education in the life of the 
nation, is the great amount of money which 
we are able to spend for it. Twelve years 
ago the total money expended for all edu- 
cational purposes amounted approximately 
to $705,781,900. In ten years this had in- 
ereased to $2,144,651,000. 
takes into account the depreciation of the 
dollar, due to the economic changes caused 
by the World War, it becomes clear that 
the American people have demonstrated 


Even when one 


their faith in education and their deter- 
mination to use the wealth of the nation 
for the creation of the highest type of man- 
hood and womanhood. 

While I believe that educators are under 
obligation to expend publie funds economi- 
cally, it seems obvious that the recent in- 
crease in expenses for this purpose is a 
most wise investment. It is impossible to 
conceive that there should be any increase 
in agricultural produets, in the production 
of manufactures, or any other increase in 
our material wealth through ignorance. 
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The reaction to using the resources of t 
country to develop the brains of the cour 
try through education has always beer 
greatly to stimulate and increase the power 
of the people to produce. 

As already indicated, America is turn- 
ing from the mere thought of the materia! 
advantage to a greater appreciation of thi 
cultural advantage of learning. It is con 
ing to be valued more and more for its own 
sake. People desire not only the intel] 
gence to comprehend economic and socia! 
problems, but they are finding increased 
leisure is little more than time wasted in 
indulgence unless an opportunity for real 
self-development and _ self-expression has 
been provided in youth by the cutivation 
of a taste for literature, history and the 
fine arts. 

It is necessary also that education should 
be the handmaid of citizenship. Our insti 
tutions are constantly and very properly 
the subject of critical inquiry. Unless their 
nature is comprehended, unless their origin 
is understood, unless their value be prop- 
erly assessed, the citizen falls ready prey to 
those selfish agitators who would exploit 
his prejudices to promote their own advan- 
tage. 

On this day, of all days, it ought to be 
made clear that America has had its revolu- 
tion and placed the power of government 
squarely, securely and entirely in the hands 
of the people. For all changes which they 
may desire, for all grievances which they 
may suffer, the ballot box furnishes a com 
plete method and remedy. Into their hands 
has been committed complete jurisdiction 
and control over all the functions of gov- 
ernment. 

For the most part our institutions are 
attacked in the name of social and economic 
reform. Unless there be some teaching of 
sound economics in the schools, the voter 
and taxpayer is in danger of accepting 
vague theories which lead only to social 
diseontent and public disaster. The bod) 
politic has little chance of choosing patri 
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officials who can administer its finan- 

affairs with safety, unless there is a 
neral diffusion of knowledge and infor- 

on on elementary economies and gifts 
ficient to create and adequately to guide 

lic opinion. Every one ought to realize 
the sole source of national wealth is 
and industry, and that the sole sup- 
of the publie treasury is the toil of the 

e. Of course, patriotism is always to 
taught. National defense is a necessity 
a virtue, but peace with honor is the 
nal, natural condition of mankind, and 
st be made the chief end to be sought 
human relationship. 

{nother element must be secured in the 
ining of citizenship, or all else will be 
vain. <All our learning and _ science, 
r culture and our arts will be of little 
iil unless they are supported by high 
haracter, unless there be honor, truth and 
istice; unless our material resources are 
supported by moral and spiritual resources, 
there is no foundation for progress. <A 
trained intelligence can do much, but there 
s no substitute for morality, character and 
religious convictions. Unless these abide, 
American citizenship will be found unequal 
to its task. 

It is with some diffidence that I speak of 
the required facilities of the school in this 
presence. We are able to give more atten- 
tion to the schoolhouse than formerly. It 
ought to be not only convenient, commo- 
dious and sanitary, but it ought to be a 
work of art which would appeal to the love 
of the beautiful. The schoolhouse itself 
ought to impress the scholar with an ideal, 
it ought to serve as an inspiration. 

But the main factor of every school is the 
teacher. This is one of the noblest of pro- 
tessions. It requires an adequate prepara- 
tion and training, patience, devotion and a 
deep sense of responsibility. Those who 
mold the human mind have wrought not for 
time but for eternity. The obligation 
which we all owe to those devoted men and 
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women who have given of their lives to th 
education of the youth of our country, that 
they might have freedom through a know! 
edge of the truth, is one which can never be 
discharged. They are entitled not only to 
adequate rewards for their service but to 
the veneration and honor of a grateful 
people. 

It is not alone the youth of the land 
which needs and seeks education, but wi 
have a large adult population requiring as 
sistance in this direction. Our last census 
showed nearly 14,000,000 foreign-born 
white persons residing among us, made up 
largely of those beyond school age, many ot 
whom nevertheless need the opportunity to 
learn to read and write the English lan 
guage, that they may come into more direct 
contact with the ideals and standards of our 
political and social life. There are likewise 
over 3,000,000 native illiterates. 

When it is remembered that ignorance is 
the most fruitful source of poverty, vice 
and crime, it is easy to realize the necessity 
for removing what is a menace not only to 
our social well-being but to the very exist- 
ence of the Republic. A failure to meet 
this obligation registers a serious and inex 
cusable defect in our government. Such a 
condition not only works to a national dis 
advantage but directly contradicts all our 
assertions regarding human rights. One of 
the chief rights of an American citizen is 
a right to education. The opportunity to 
secure it must not only be provided, but if 
necessary it must be made compulsory. 

It is in this connection that we are com 
ing to give more attention to the rural and 
small village schools, which serve 47 per 
cent. of the children of the nation. It is 
significant that less than 70 per cent. of 
these children average to be in attendance 
on any school day, and that there is a ten- 
dency to leave them in charge of under 
trained and underpaid teachers. The ad 
vent of good roads should do much to im- 


prove these conditions. The old one-room 





countrys school, such as I attended, ought to 
vive way to the consolidated school, with a 
modern building, and an adequate teaching 
foree, commensurate with the best advan- 
tages that are provided for our urban popu- 
lation. While life in the open country has 
many advantages that are denied to those 
reared on the pavements and among 
crowded buildings, it ought no longer to be 
handicapped by poor school facilities. The 
resources exist with which they can be pro- 
vided, if they are adequately marshaled 
and employed. 

The encouragement and support of edu- 
cation is peculiarly the function of the sev- 
eral states. While the political units of the 
district, township and county should not 
fail to make whatever contribution they are 
able, nevertheless since the wealth and re- 
sources of different communities vary, 
while the needs of youth for edueation in 
the rich city and in the poor country are 
exactly the same, and the obligations of 
society toward them are exactly the same, 
it is proper that the state treasury should 
be ealled on to supply the needed defi- 
ciency. The state must contribute, set the 
standard and provide supervision, if so- 
ciety is to discharge its full duty not only 
to the youth of the country but even to 
itself. 

The eause of education has long had the 
thoughtful solicitude of the national gov- 
ernment. While it is realized that it is a 
state affair rather than a national affair, 
nevertheless it has provided by law a 
bureau of education. It has not been 
thought wise to undertake to collect money 
from the various states into the national 
treasury and to distribute it again among 
the various states for the direct support of 
education. It has seemed a better policy to 
leave their own taxable resources to the 
states and permit them to make their own 
assessments for the support of their own 
schools in their own way. But for a long 
time the cause of education has been re- 
garded as so important and so preemi- 
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nently an American cause that the nation 

government has sought to encourage it, 
scientifically to investigate its needs an 
furnish information and advice for its co 

stant advancement. 

Pending before the Congress is the r 
port of a committee, which proposes to es 
tablish a Department of Education an 
Relief to be presided over by a cabinet offi 
cer. Bearing in mind that this does not 
mean any interference with the local co: 
trol and dignity but is rather an attempt to 
recognize the importance of educationa 
effort, such proposal has my hearty en 
dorsement and support. 

It is thus that our educational system 
has been and is ministering to our national 
life. Our country is in process of develop 
ment. Its physical elements are incomplete 
Its institutions have been declared, but they 
are very far from being adopted and ap 
We have not yet arrived at per 

A scientific investigation of child 


plied. 
fection. 
life has been begun, but yet remains to be 
finished. There is a vast amount of igno 
rance and misunderstanding, of envy ha 
tred and jealousy, with their attendant 
train of vice and crime. We are not yet 
free, but we are struggling to become free 
economically, socially, politically and spirit 
ually. We have limited our amount of im 
migration, in order that the people who live 
here, whether of native or foreign origin, 
might continue to enjoy the economie ad 
vantages of our country, that there might 
not be any lowering of the standards of 
our existence, that America might remain 
American. 

We have submitted an amendment to 
the national constitution designed to protect 
the child life of the nation from the unwar- 
ranted imposition of toil, that it might have 
greater opportunity for enlightenment. All 
these movements are in the direction of in 
creased national freedom and an advance 
toward the realization of the vision of 
Washington and Lincoln. 

A new importance is attaching to the 
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ise of education. A new realization of 
ts urgent necessity is taking hold of the 
tion. A new comprehension that the 
‘oblem is only beginning to be solved is 
pon the people. A new determination to 
eet the requirements of the situation is 
erywhere apparent. The economic and 
oral waste of ignorance will little longer 
be tolerated. This awakening is one of the 
ost significant developments of the times. 
lt indicates that our national spirit is re- 
sserting itself. It is a most reassuring 
evidence that the country is recovering 
from the natural exhaustion of the war, and 
that it is rising to a new life and starting 
on a new course. It is intent, as never be- 
fore, upon listening to the word of the 
teacher, whether it comes from the plat- 
form, the schoolhouse or the pulpit. The 
power of evil is being broken. The power 
of the truth is reasserting itself. The 
Declaration of Independence is continuing 
to justify itself. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE 
TEACHER TRAINING IN THE SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 


UNITED STATES 

Tue purpose of teacher training in the 
high schools is to give some professional 
preparation to those graduates who expect 
immediately to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. In most of the states, students are 
required to express their purpose to teach 
in the schools of the state after graduation, 
before being admitted to a teacher-training 
class. In Minnesota, applicants pledge to 
teach in the rural schools of that state the 
year following completion of the ecurricu- 
ium. The chief purpose of teacher train- 
ing in the high school, then, is to prepare 
for the rural schools a more intelligent 
group of teachers who have had some pro- 
fessional training as well as a high school 
education. 

In some states this type of teacher train- 
ing covers a year’s work concentrated in 





the senior or a graduate vear of the high 
school course; in other states, the work is 
divided between the junior and _ senior 
vears. In most states, each graduate is 
required to complete 16 units of high 
school work and to pass successfully the 
required examination, usually a state ex 
amination, before being granted a certifi 
cate to teach. In the four states in which 
the teacher-training work is offered as a 
year of graduate study, 16 units of high 
school work are required for admission to 
the class. President Coffman,' of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in 1917-18, found that 
the 11 subjects in order of their time allot- 
ment in the teacher-training curricula for 
the states which were offering the work at 
that time were: American history, agricul- 
ture, psychology, domestic science, gram- 
mar, arithmetic, civies, school management, 
reading, geography and physiology. The 
professional work consists for the most part 
in educational or child psychology, rural 
school methods and management, reviews 
of the common school branches, with em- 
phasis on methods of teaching them and 
finally observation and practice teaching 
In Oregon, for instance, ‘‘one year of ob- 
servation and 


teaching practice is re- 


Al 


quired. Each pupil must have 15 weeks 
of teaching practice of 40 minutes each 
day.’’ The regular teacher is expected to 
be in the room that she may serve as critic 
teacher. In Minnesota the requirement is 
40 to 60 minutes daily for a year, while in 
Montana the student is required to spend 
the last nine weeks of the school term 
teaching full time in the rural schools 

Studies of the preparation or lack of 
preparation of rural school teachers have 
revealed conditions so deplorable that any 
effort for improvement has seemed justifi 
able. A few instances will suffice to show 
the necessity for better trained rural teach- 
ers. 


‘Lotus D. Coffman, ‘‘ Teacher training depart 


ments in Minnesota high schools 
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‘‘Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, director of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, says that fully half of 
the 30,000 negro teachers of the nation 
have had no edueation beyond the sixth 
grade of the elementary school and that the 
average yearly salary for all negro teach- 
ers in the rural school service is $129. 

‘*Sixty-three per cent. of all the teach- 
ers of Alabama have had no professional 
preparation of any kind, while in Virginia 
10 per cent. of the colored rural teachers 
and 9.6 per cent. of the white rural teach- 
ers have never had a day of study beyond 
the elementary grades. Texas confesses to 
the toleration of 6,000 teachers in her rural 
schools who have completed only the sev- 
enth grade of the elementary course, while 
22 per cent. of the rural teachers of Arkan- 


2 


sas have common-school education only.’’ 

Dr. L. A. King* found that 39 per cent. 
of the 1,450 rural teachers’’ studied in 
Pennsylvania ‘‘had had no secondary edu- 
cation, while of the 61 per cent. who had 
attended high school only 22 per cent. had 
completed the four-year course.’’ That is, 
less than 131% per cent. of the rural teach- 
ers had graduated from high school. 

The following statement summarizes the 
situation as to the preparation of rural 
teachers in the United States: 

Of the 300,000 rural teachers of the U.S. 
fewer than 3 per cent. are normal school 
graduates, fully one third or more have 
had no professional preparation whatever, 
50 per cent., or 150,000, have not completed 
high school, and 10 per ecent., or 30,000, 
have finished only the elementary grades 
of the common school course. Moreover, 
one fourth of all rural teachers, or about 
90,000, leave the ranks annually to have 
their places filled by wholly inexperienced 
beginners, while at least two thirds remain 
not more than one year in the same school.* 


2 Bureau of Education, Rural School Leaflet No. 
14, p. 4, May, 1923. 

3 Bureau of Education, Bul. 1921, No. 34. 

U.S. Bureau of Education, Rural School Leaf- 
let No. 14, p. 2, May, 1923. 
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No one would be so foolish as to say or 
even think that graduates from normal 
training courses in the high school are as 
well prepared for teaching in rural schools 
as graduates of rural departments of good 
normal schools or teachers colleges; they 
do often have the advantage, however, of 
being trained in the environment in which 
they are to teach. 

Thus far, however, ‘‘normal schools 
seem to have all and more than they can do 
to supply the demand for grade teachers. 
With a total enrollment of 163,000 students 
and a graduating list of only 20,000, there 
has been but small opportunity for meet- 
ing the needs of the 90,000 low salaried 
rural schools which must have new teach- 
ers every year.’’ It is well to recall the 
fact also, that ‘‘about 35 per cent. of the 
nation’s children are in the rural schools, 
but that only 1.7 per cent. of all normal 
school graduates are serving in the rural 
field.’’> Three years ago, the six state nor- 
mal schools of North Dakota furnished but 
1 per cent. of the 2,000 new teachers needed 
to supply the demand in the one-teacher 
schools of that state. If this same ratio 
were maintained, 600 normal schools in- 
stead of six would be required to meet the 
demand. It is obvious, of course, that as 
the number of trained teachers increase, a 
greater number of these teachers will nec- 
essarily go into the rural schools; but to- 
day well-trained teachers do not have to 
teach in the rural schools for a mere pit- 
tance, and they do not do so. The service 
rendered the rural schools by the normal 
schools and teachers colleges, then, is ren- 
dered, largely, by the poorer students— 
those who have failed to graduate or grad- 
uates who have been unable to secure the 
type of grade school position desired. An- 
other service is rendered by giving profes- 
sional training during summer sessions to 
rural teachers, many of whom are not high 
school graduates. In one of the best teach- 
ers colleges of the country, from 600 to 800 


5 Op. cit. 
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» 000 students in attendance at its 


ner sessions are not high school grad- 


With an annual demand of 90,000 rural 
‘hers and a rural output from the nor- 

schools of less than 2 per cent. of the 
and, it is evident that some other 
ency must be employed for the prepara- 
n of rural teachers. To meet the situa- 
n 24 states—just half of the states of the 
on—have provided some plan of teacher 


ining in secondary schools. The follow- 


ing states have made provision for such‘ 


training: Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. In eight other states— 
Alabama, Colorado, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Texas and Vir- 
ginia—some teacher training is done in 
certain high schools, but these states can 
not be said to have state plans. Virginia, 
however, grants state certificates to some 
of its high school graduates. In the 24 
states having state plans, state aid of from 
$250, in Maine, to total expenses—aside 
from fuel and janitor service—in Minne- 
sota, is granted. Missouri appropriates 
$1,500 and Michigan $1,600 for each high 
school qualifying for teacher training. 
Provision for this work was first made 
in 1827 when ‘‘the New York legislature 
appropriated money to aid the academies 
‘to promote the education of teachers’— 
the first state aid in the United States for 
teacher training.’’® Eight academies were 
approved for the work in 1834 and eight 
others in 1838. The number developed to 
113 in 1915 and decreased to 54 in 1922. 
In Minnesota the work was provided for 
in 1903; in Nebraska in 1907; Kansas, 
1909; Vermont, 1910; Arkansas, Iowa, 


SE. P. Cubberley, ‘‘ The History of Education,’’ 
751. 





North Dakota and Oregon, 1911; Main 
Missouri and Wisconsin, 1913; and Ohio in 
1914. Other states followed year after vear 
until 1920, when Wyoming was the last 
state to provide for the work. Since 1920 
however, changes have been made in re- 
quirements, amount of support, ete., in se\ 
eral states. 

It is impossible to determine the number 
of schools in the United States which offer 
teacher training as a part of the curricu- 
lum. Only six schools in Florida were re- 
ported by the state superintendent, as offer 
ing teacher training, vet Dr. Roemer,’ in 
1921, found that 32 high schools in that 
state offered some professional work. 

Operating under state plans, there were 
in 1922-23 approximately 1,725 training 
classes, exclusive of the 180 county training 
schools for colored pupils in the south, with 
an enrollment of 31,500 students and an 
output of about 19,000 graduates. In Kan- 
sas alone, since legislative enactment in 
1909, 18,500 certificates have been issued 
and 8,176 are said by the state superin- 
tendent to be in force at present. 

In the four states of Michigan, Ohio, 
Tennessee and Wisconsin, the work is con- 
ducted in county normal training schools 
or classes. In the four states of Minnesota, 
New York, Ohio and Vermont, the satisfae- 
tory completion of a four-year high school 
course or its equivalent is prerequisite to 
admission to these teacher-training classes. 

There is an indication, then, that in some 
states, teacher training as a part of the 
regular four-year high school has served its 
purpose and that this work is being ex- 
tended to a type of junior college work. In 
Vermont, full credit is given by the State 
Normal School for the first year of teacher 
training done as a graduate year in the 
secondary schools. In a few states the 


work is being dropped. Due largely no 
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doubt to the recommendation of the survey 
staff, Virginia discontinued teacher train- 
ing in the high sehools as a state plan, 
although a few certificates are still granted 
for teacher training done in certain private 
schools Nevada has discontinued the work. 
The communication from Oklahoma says, 
‘*We are trying to eliminate these courses 
as rapidly as possible, as we now have an 
over-supply of teachers.’’ In Oregon ‘‘the 
course is at best a makeshift to be relied 
upon only until such time as Oregon may 
provide adequate normal school facilities 
to train teachers for the elementary 
schools.’’ 

In other states, the work is either being 
inaugurated or attempted. In fact, in some 
states it is being almost demanded. The 
communication from Illinois states that 
‘“we still hope that something may be done 
before long in this direction.’’ A Colorado 
law of 1923 provides that unless a high 
school graduate has had two units of nor- 
mal training in the high school or its equiv- 
alent, she is not qualified to take the county 
teachers examination. Dr. Roemer, in his 
survey of the First Class County high 
schools of Tennessee, found that ‘‘ teaching 
is the largest occupation anticipated or en- 
gaged in (outside of the home) by any sin- 
gle group of girls; and that it is one of the 
largest anticipated by the senior and grad- 
uate boys. After this study was started, 
publie sentiment forced a law to be enacted 
making teacher training a part of the edu- 
cational program of Tennessee.’’® 

In 18 states a state certificate is granted 
to students who complete the work satis- 
factorily and pass successfully the exam- 
ination ordinarily required. These certifi- 
cates may be renewed in almost every state 
and may result in permanent certificates 
in five. Although in most cases some at- 
tendance on higher institutions of learning 


® Joseph H. Roemer, ‘‘ The function of secondary 


’? 


education,’’ George Peabody College for Teachers 


Contributions to Education, No. 1, p. 156. 
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is required in order that a permanent cer 
tificate may be secured, such provision 
seems unwise. 

There are decided differences of opinion 
as to the advantages and disadvantages of 
teacher training in the high schools. 

Although ‘‘as a whole the teaching force 
of the schools in Virginia is woefully lack- 
ing in the education and training essential 
for good teaching,’’ Dr. Inglis, in the ‘‘ Vir- 
ginia Survey,’’ says: ‘‘Her (Virginia’s 
experience also has been that found in 
other states—that the results were not 
satisfactory. ... The practice of maintain- 
ing such courses in high schools is thor- 
oughly unsound and should be totally 
abandoned.’’*® 

On the other hand, although the eommit- 
tee which made the survey of North Caro- 
lina for the General Education Board rece- 
ognized that ‘‘high school training depart 
ments are temporary expedients,”’ it 
believes that ‘‘they should be used exten- 
sively for the time being. They are gen 
erally recognized as one of the most effec- 
tive and cheapest means of reaching large 
numbers of prospective rural teachers.’’" 

In his survey of these institutions in Min- 
nesota, President Lotus D. Coffman says: 


They are liked there (in the communities which 
they serve) because they serve the local needs 
because they permit girls to receive training who 
could otherwise have none, because ‘‘they cater to 
the local situation,’’ because they supply the 
teachers who stay in the country for a little while 
(two or three years at the most, with rare excep 
tions), but who, if trained in the normal schools, 
would not serve the rural schools for a day. The 
departments are now institutions with vested in 
terests, and any effort to supplant them will meet 
with vigorous opposition. As they have given and 
are giving great and good service to the state, of 
course no one could wish to supplant them, except 
by other training institutions which are clearly 
better.!? 

10¢¢ Virginia Survey,’’ pp. 139, 157. 

11 General Education Board, ‘‘Survey of North 
Carolina,’’ p. 124. 

12 Lotus D. Coffman, ‘‘ Teacher training depart 
ment in Minnesota High Schools,’’ p. 75. 
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issouri, ‘‘the state department of 
tion thoroughly recognizes the valu- 
ntribution teacher-training schools 
made to Missouri education.’” In 
s ‘the SUCCESS of this work has 
justified the expenditure of money 
ffort entailed. It has been an incen 
young people to take up teaching 
has meant much in the way of fur- 
ng schools with better trained teach- 


response to the question, ‘‘In your 
n what has been the influence of 
her training in the secondary schools 
the professional training of teachers in 
state as a whole?’’ 18 state superin- 
ndents think it has improved the situa- 
n:; one thinks it has had no influence and 
believes it has tended to retard prog- 
ss. Fourteen of the officers making re- 
to the inquiry as to what has been the 
nfluence of the normal training curricu- 
on the attendance in higher institu- 
ns for teacher training in the state, be- 
eve it has tended to increase attendance; 
two think it has had no appreciable in- 
luence ; while three are of the opinion that 
has been a cause of decrease. 
Some of the arguments advanced against 
wher training in the high schools are: 


owers the standard of teaching. 
graduates are immature and ineffective. 
It interferes with the regular work of the school. 


hers of normal training classes are meagerly 


low standard high schools have been ap 
ved for the work. 

lhe money being appropriated for normal train 

g in the states might better be expended in the 
ntenance of an additional normal school or 


ners college. 


[In response to the criticism that teacher 
training in the high school ‘‘lowers the 


standard of teaching,’’ Miss Mabel Carney 
of Teachers College, Columbia, says: 


‘*Teacher Training High Schools of Mis 
ri,’? 1923, p. 3. 
‘Normal Training Regulations for Nebraska, 


In Kansas, ‘‘even before there was any 
attempt at special preparation for this 
work, substantially 40 per cent. of all our 
high school graduates went immediately to 
teaching.’”™ 

No doubt some graduates of these teacher 
training classes are inefficient. In most 
cases two or three years of high school work 
is required for admission to the classes, 
depending on whether the work is scattered 
over two years or concentrated into one 
In some states. however. persons ‘*of good 
moral character’’ who hold ‘‘a_ second 
gerade certificate,’’ or who have had ‘‘one 
vear of successful experience in teaching 
in the publie schools’’ meet the entrance re 
quirements. In Missouri, **no student whose 
standing ranks him among the lower third 
of the class to which he belongs is permitted 
to elect professional work except by per 
mission of the state superintendent.’’ Ina 
study of over 2,000 prospective teachers en 
rolled in the county normals of Ohio, Bliss 
found that ‘‘they ran the gamut from in 
ferior to gifted.’’ Dr. Coffman found that 
the students taking the teacher-training 
work in Minnesota were practically all 
girls, that ‘‘these girls are of about average 
ability.”’ 

In some states the normal training work 
does not seriously interfere with the regu 
In North Dakota, 


only one and one half units of professional 


lar work of the schools 


work is required for the certificate. In 
Nebraska, ‘‘college entrance credit is 
granted by the university for all courses, 
provided they are taught as prescribed in 
the normal training courses.’” An excel- 
lent course in ‘‘A Survey of World His 


15 Bureau of Education, Rural School Leatl 
No. 14, May, 1923. 
Course of Study for High Schools of Kansas, 


Part VII. 
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tor Is re quired ot these Nebras La normal 


training graduates 
training 


In spite of the fact that the 


teachers must be approved by the state 


superintendent in many states, a number 
of these teachers lack efficient training, Just 
high 
Most 


of the states now require special prepara- 


as do a considerable number ot other 
school teachers in the United States 
approval ot the state 


tion as well as the 


superintendent. Maine and certain other 
states require that teachers of normal train- 
ing work shall be graduates of the state 
normal school or have equivalent prepara- 
tion; Missouri requires ‘100 hours of eol- 
lege credit, 30 hours in education. On and 
after September 1, 1925. 120 hours eollege 
hours in education, will be re- 


**The 


sioner of education will endorse only such 


eredit, 35 
quired.’’ In Minnesota, commis- 
teachers as possess special fitness and per- 
this had 


‘*five years of elementary teaching experi- 


sonality for work ;’’ who have 


ence, including two years in one room rural 


schools ;’’ who have ‘‘an advanced diploma 


from a Minnesota State Teachers College 


or an endorsed diploma from another 


state ;’’ who ‘‘show a proper spirit of pro- 


fessional growth and cooperation.’’ ‘* Every 
shall attend a 


term at an acceptable educational institu- 


training teacher summer 
tion at least once in every four years and 
shall complete a full summer’s work in ad- 
vanced credit courses.’’ In several states, 
special requirements as to preparation and 
experience are made of the superintendent 
of the school, of the high school teachers, 
the the 


schools in which the high school is approved 


and even of grade teachers in 
for teacher training. 
Dr 


teachers of 


Coffman found in his study of the 
teacher training in the high 
schools of Minnesota that 83 per cent. of 
them were normal school graduates; 50 per 
cent. were born and reared in the country ; 
their median age was 34 years, ten years 
older than the typical American teacher; 





‘from two thirds to three fourths of 


summer school eve 
had 


rural and town schools; a few read as mai 


are voluntarily in 
they have experience in b 
as forty books a year; and finally ‘‘they 
a selected group.’’ 
1922-23, 
cent. of the normal training teachers | 
the A.B. or A.M. degree, 
of the other high school teachers 
had this 
Thirty-six per cent. of 1 


In Nebraska, in just 421% | 

while almost 6 
per cent 
of the state same academic 
complishment. 
normal training teachers had had ten years 
or more experience and 76 per cent. hi: 

while there wer 


had five or 


but 10 per cent. and 32 


more years; 
per cent. of th 
other high school teachers of the state wit 
The me 


dian salary of the normal training teachers 


corresponding length of service. 


was over $30 more than that of the other 
high school teachers. If Nebraska is typi- 
eal, then it appears that the teacher train- 
ing teachers are ‘“‘long’’ on experience and 
**short’’ on academic training as compar 
with other high school teachers. 

In New York 24 per cent. of the teachers 


of training classes are not graduates of 


standard high schools, yet almost 90 per 
cent. are graduates of normal schools. Thi 
difficulty is that less than one fifth of them 
1897. The 


of experience for the group is 20.5 years 


have graduated since mediat 
and half of them have passed the age of 
15; vet less than seven cent. of then 


hold A.B. degrees. 


It is quite possible that a prospective 


per 


teacher may be a poorer rather than a bet 


ter teacher because of inferior training 
It is probable that many of the high schools 
which have been approved for the work ar 
unable to provide efficient teachers and 
satisfactory training facilities. Some edu 
eators doubt whether there are 300 com- 
Kansas in 
facilities for normal training work can | 
provided. That 


secondary schools tends toward ‘‘inbreed- 


munities in which favorab\ 


teacher training in th 








eT ~ 


and lower salaries in some communi- 
n seareely be questioned. 
thermore, in Kansas, another teach- 
lege, equal in rank to the three now 
tion, could be maintained with the 
now being expended by the state on 
r training in the high schools. The 
s probably true of Missouri and a 
her states. Whether the investment 
nother teachers college would yield 
ter returns in a trained teaching force 


n would the maintenance of normal 


ning in the high schools is a debatable 


CONCLUSION 
\t least 32 states have some form of 
her training in the secondary schools; 


have state plans. The success of the 


ement seems evident from the fact 
t 90 per cent. of the state superinten- 
under whose supervision state plans 

in operation believe that the work has 
proved the professional attitude of the 


chers of the state as a whole and 74 per 


ent. believe the work has tended to in- 


ase attendance at state normal schools 
and in the further 


| teachers colleges ; 


fact that state appropriations for the work 


or 


} 


’ 


? 


Y 


+o 


nd even 


hool 


being increased from year to year. 
It would seem that some states, such as 
lifornia and Massachusetts, have out- 
wn the demand for teacher training in 


the secondary schools as a means for sup- 


ng the immediate demand for rural 
‘hers; other states, such as Mississippi 
d Tennessee, should probably extend 
eir state plans ; while some states, Texas 
Illinois, could likely improve 
r teaching forces by inaugurating the 
n 

Each state should reserve the right to 
prove or disapprove schools for the work 
d to decide when the schools have served 
r purpose in supplying the demand for 
ned rural teachers. It is to be hoped 
teacher training in the four-year high 


l as a means of supplying this de- 
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mand is a ‘‘temporary expedient,’’ and 
agencies for training will likewise be ele 
vated 

But even when the immediate demand 
for trained teachers has been supplied, 
states and communities should consider the 
these 


advisability of retaining some of 


t yvoune pneonle 


rseS aS an incentive oO ing } le 
Much 


of the work now demanded for a certificate 


; 


to take up teaching as a profession 
should then be omitted, but the curriculum 
should contain a generous portion of psy- 
chology, social and world problems, and 
at least one course designed as a tempta- 
tion to worthy students, many of whom 
would not do so otherwise, to consider the 
advantages and possibilities of teaching. 
There are few arguments for the intro- 
duction of a college preparatory curricu- 
lum or a commercial curriculum which can 
not be given for a normal training curricu- 
lum as well. If the high schools of the 
country totally neglect teaching as a call- 
ing and yet introduce curricula in every 
other vocation under the sun, it Is unrea- 
sonable to expect that some day the teacher- 
training institutions will be overflowing 
with capable prospective teachers and that 
all the schools will soon be manned or 
‘‘womaned’’ by efficient four-year gradu- 
ates of teachers colleges 


FRANK L. WriGut 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE FIRST UNIVERSITY ON THE 
GOLD COAST 


Tue British government, according to the 
London Times, has agreed to the scheme 
irated by the Governor of the Gold ¢ 
for the construction of a larce i! ersityv ¢ 
lece on the Gold Coast, whose chef purp 
be to afford fac es f e« 
Africans desiring to enter any p! 
the necess ot | f 
cin The b 9 
milhon sterli an e 4 \ 
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mota on a site of four square miles, eight miles 
inland from Accra. The object of the scheme 
is in fact to commence in British Africa a pub- 
lie school system like that which has proved so 
successful in Ceylon. Mr. A. G. Fraser, the 
principal of Trinity College, Kandy, has ae- 
cepted the post of principal at Accra. He has 
been in England selecting his staff at Oxford 
and other universities and leaves for the Gold 
Coast in September. At present there are only 
primary schools on the Gold Coast, and the 
most immediate aim of the new college will be 
to train staffs for proposed secondary schools. 
The main idea underlying the whole scheme is 
to provide character training for African lead- 
ers in thought, industries and the professions 
to assist in the development and administration 
of the country. It is intended to provide spe- 
cial courses at the college for Africans entering 
the engineering, medical and legal professions. 
In view of the vital importance of health quar- 
ters in West Africa, it is proposed to coordinate 
the medical courses at the new college with the 
training at the proposed medical school near 
the great African hospital at Accra, the largest 
of its kind in Africa, which was built at a cost 
of a quarter of a million sterling and opened 


only a few months ago. 


THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF TEACHERS OF HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
Own August 27, 28, 29 and 30, 1924, the Sixth 
International Congress of Teachers of High 


Schools will meet in Warsaw, Poland. Former 
congresses were held successively in Ghent, 
Strassburg, Paris, Luxemburg and Prague. 


Delegates from about twenty countries partici- 
pate in these congresses, teachers as well as 
representatives of ministries and boards of 
education. 

The tentative program of the congress is as 
follows: 


Relation of high school to college. 

Relation of high school to primary school. 
Improvement of high school education. 

Report of the representative to the League of 


Nations. 
International relations of teachers and students 


in high schools. 


During the conference of the congress a 
school exhibit will be arranged. 
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Subjects for discussion will be the educa- 
tional problems and the report on the activity 
of the administrative body of the Internationa! 
Bureau of Education. Each year the congress 
is organized by educational societies of a differ- 
ent nation. The high patronage over the con 
gress in Luxemburg was accepted by the Grand 
Duchess and her husband; in Prague, by Presi- 
dent Masaryk. The Polish Society of Teachers 
of High Schools and Colleges is organizing the 
congress in Warsaw this year, and the presi 
dent of the Republic of Poland has accepted the 
patronage over it. At the request of the presi- 
dent the festive opening of the congress wil! 
probably take place in the old Royal Palace, in 
the hall in which the Polish Commission for 
national education—the first ministry of edu- 


conferred 150 years ago. 





cation in Europe 


INTERNATIONAL STUDY 
Marcus M. Marks, former borough presi- 
dent of Manhattan, who is in Europe as a dele 
gate of the Edueation 
to make a survey of the possibilities of arrang 
credits to 


American Council of 


ing an international exchange of 
permit students of all nationalities to spend one 
college year abroad, spoke recently before the 
Renaissance Club in Paris explaining a plan to 
the principal educators of France, among whom 
were M. Coville, director of higher education; 
M. Thamin, director of secondary education; 
Petit Duraillis, director of intercollegiate rela- 
tions; M. Luchaire, French delegate on the 
intellectual relations committee of the League 
of Nations; Professor Ceste, M. Firmin Roz and 
the deans of the faculties of medicine, law, 
sociology and sciences of the University of 
Paris. As quoted in the New York Times, Mr. 
Marks said: 


For an American student to come abroad to 
study at the present moment there are serious diffi 
culties. If he comes during the college year he 
loses that year in college and must regain an addi 
tional year to attain his degree. When he finishes 
college he is ready to start work. To study abroad 
is considered an exceptional privilege for the 
wealthy or students specializing in certain courses. 

If there were an international reciprocal arrange- 
ment whereby students could receive credits in for 
eign universities which would be accepted in lieu 
of a corresponding period of work at home the way 
would be blazed for international study and travel 
by students. Foreign study would no longer pre- 




















1 scheme and spend one year in recognized, 


study. ... Already a group of Ameri 


lifts 

ers, after an understanding with the 
‘ 
: ‘ itional authorities, have subscribe 
r! 

er year for five years to help Americar 
re a ° 

y their studies i English u 


gu | plan has received the endorsement of the 
re in universities in Constantinople and of the 
d th sident and premier of the Czechoslovakian Ré 
re 

{ssurance was given Mr. Marks by all present 
e 


his plan was most heartily approved and 


the utmost cooperation would be given to 


a execution. 
APPROPRIATION FOR THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
“4 Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
, propriated to the American Library Associa- 
- the surn of $108,100 for the year October 
. 1924, to September 30, 1925, according to 
nication from Dr. F. P. Keppel, presi- 
P of the Carnegie Corporation, to Mr. Carl 
Hf. Milam, secretary of the American Library 
hy : \ssociation. 
a rhe fund comprises a number of specific 
ts to be administered by the American 
: Library Association as follows: $26,100 is ap- 
oe propriated for a Library Training Board; 
| $15,000 is for the Survey being made by the 
i Committee of Five on Library Service, of which 
a Dr. A. H. Bostwick, of St. Louis, is chairman 


C. Seymour Thompson, of the Savannah Pub- 
Library, has accepted the directorship of 

s survey; $12,000 is for a special study of 
the work and possibilities of libraries in adult 


ation under a committee to be appointed, 


if th Luther L. Dickerson as executive assistant; 

$10,000 for the publication of library text- 
d hooks; $9,000 for the preparation and publish- 
shes r of reading courses; $15,000 for the revolv- 
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means of securing a close correlation between 
modern language study and other subjects in 
the curriculum. As a result of this investiga- 
tion, it is hoped that a constructive program of 
recommendations may be made for improving 
the teaching of the foreign modern languages 
in secondary schools and colleges. 

An attempt will be made to formulate the 
ultimate aims and purposes of modern language 
instruction by seeking information from per- 
sons whose duty it is to measure public opin- 
ion, as well as from those who by their official 
position or from individual experience are en- 
titled to enlightening views regarding the na- 
tional, regional, vocational, eultural and social 
values of modern language study. 

The chairman of the investigation is Pro- 
fessor Robert H. Fife, of Columbia University. 

Diseussing the projected study at the Wash- 
ington meeting, Professor C. M. Purin, of 
Hunter College, New York City, said: 


The proposed survey of modern language teach- 
ing in the United States and Canada, following a 
similar survey of the teaching of the classical lan- 
guages, is a highly significant undertaking and 
should be eagerly weleomed by the teaching pro- 
fession. 

According to the plans of the committee on diree- 
tion and control, the survey will not only tabulate 
and summarize, in a business-like manner, the 
debits and credits of our professional endeavors, 
but, what is more important, will show conclusively 
wherein we have perhaps erred and what modifiea- 
tions of the prevalent practices should be effected 
in order to obtain larger and better returns. 

In order to settle definitely the various mooted 
questions and theories regarding the cultural and 
disciplinary values of modern languages in the gen- 
eral seheme of American education, a thorough- 
going study of all phases of language instruction 
is to be undertaken. Suitable experiments in high 
schools and colleges are to be conducted by lin- 
guistie and psychological experts. In addition, 
constructive suggestions from prominent educators 
as well as from noted laymen will be solicited and 
embodied in the final report. Thus the latter will 
represent the voice and opinion of the intellectual 
leaders of the country. A special section of the 
report is to contain an outline of the present ten- 
dencies and methods of modern language instruc- 
tion in the leading countries of Europe, thus fur- 


nishing a valuable standard of comparison. 
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OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION 


Jesse H. New on, superintendent of schools 
ot Denver, Colorado, was elected president ol 
the National Education Association at the Wash- 
ington meeting on July 3. Miss Cornelia 5. 
Adair, Richmond, Va., was elected treasurer, 
and the following were elected vice-presidents : 

Olive M. Jones, principal, New York City, the 
retiring president; Albert 8S. Cook, state superin- 
tendent of schools, Baltimore, Maryland; Harold 
W. Foght, president, Northern Normal and Indus- 
trial School, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; J. M. Foote, state 
rural supervisor, State Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Florence M. Hale, state agent 
for rural education, Augusta, Maine; L. O. Mar- 
berry, principal, Rockford, Ill.; Mary F. Mooney, 
vice-president, Washington School, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Helen B. Shove, principal, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; R. M. Sealey, state high school inspector, 
Tallahassee, Florida; A. A. Slade, superintendent 
of schools, Casper, Wyoming; Cora Steele, prin- 
cipal, Terre Haute, Indiana; W. O. Webb, super- 
intendent of schools, Globe, Arizona. 

State directors were elected as follows: 

Alaska—L. D. Henderson, commissioner of edu- 
cation. 

Alabama—P. W. Hodges, secretary of certifica- 
tion and placement, Montgomery. 

Arizona—Sutton H. Martin, superintendent of 
schools, Prescott. 

Arkansas—Annie G. Griffey, primary supervisor, 
Little Rock. 

California—W. P. Dunlevy, teacher San Diego 
high school, San Diego. 

Colorado—H. B. Smith, secretary of the Colo 
rado Education Association, Denver. 

Connecticut—Everett Cortwright, city superin- 
tendent of schools, Bridgeport. 

Delaware—H. V. Holloway, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Dover. 

Florida—W. 8S. Cawthon, state superintendent of 
publie instruction, Tallahassee. 

Georgia—Kyle T. Alfriend, dean of Bessie Tiff 
College, Forsyth. 

Hawaii—Willard E. Givens, commissioner of edu- 
eation, Honolulu. 

Idaho—Elizabeth Russum, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Boise. 

Illinois—Sarah A. Thomas, high school teacher, 
Rockford. 

Indiana—H. L. Smith, dean of the school of edu 
vation, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

lowa—T. R. Roberts, superintendent of schools, 
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vision of the State Normal School at Belling- 
ham, Wash., has been elected president of the 
Intermountain Union College, Helena, Mont. 
The Intermountain Union College represents a 
combination of the Methodist and Presbyterian 
educational interests in Montana, including 
Montana Wesleyan College, at Helena, and 
Montana College, at Deer Lodge. 


THE trustees of Juniata College, Hunting- 
don, Pa., have granted to Dr. I. Harvey Brum- 
baugh, for twenty-five years president of the 
college, leave of absence for graduate study 
next year. On his recommendation, Dr. M. G. 
srumbaugh, ex-governor of Pennsylvania, for- 
mer superintendent of schools of Philadelphia, 
has been elected permanent president of the 
college and he will enter upon his duties early 
in the coming college year. In the meantime 
the administrative work is in the care of Dr. 
C. C. Ellis, vice-president. 

sistiop) THomas SHAHAN, president of the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, 
was reelected president of the Nationai Catholie 
Edueational Association, at the closing session 
of its twenty-first annual convention at Mil- 
waukee. 

Dr. Branpver Marruews, professor of dra- 
matic literature; John Bassett Moore, professor 
of international law and diplomacy, and Dr. 
Munroe Smith, professor of Roman law and 
comparative jurisprudence, members of the faec- 
ulty of Columbia University for more than 
thirty vears, have retired. 

Dr. J. Grorce Becut, state superintendent of 
publie instruction for Pennsylvania, has re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of litera- 
ture from Ohio Northern University. 

Tue University of Southern California has 
conferred the honorary degree of doctor of lit- 
erature upon Aurelia H. Reinhardt, president 
of Mills College, Oakland, California. 


Uret W. LaAmkty, president of the State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Mo., has received 
the honorary degree of master of arts at the 
Missouri Weslevan College commencement. 


Tue honorary degree of doctor of science was 
conferred by the University of Wisconsin on 
Dr. Frank Billings, dean of the faculty of Rush 
Medical College, Chieago. The honorary de- 
gree of master of arts was conferred upon R. L. 
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Cooley, director of the Milwaukee Continuation 
School. 


AN invitation has been extended to Professor 
Kurt Koffka, of the University of Giessen, to 
be acting professor of education at Cornell 
University for the year 1924-25 and lecturer 
on the Jacob H. Schiff Foundation. 

Frep ENGLEnARpT, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed a professor in the 
college of education at the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Dr. J. CaRteToON BeEut, of the Maxwell Train- 
ing School for Teachers, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been appointed assistant professor of education 
in the College of the City of New York. Dr. 
Sell was the founder and for many years the 
managing editor of The Journal of Educational 
Psychology. 

AMONG those giving courses in education at 
Harvard University this summer are: Professor 
Harlan C. Hines, of the University of Cincin- 
nati; Edwin A. Lee, director of the division of 
vocational education at the University of Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Harry B. Wilson, superintendent 
of schools in Berkeley, Calif., and Harvey S. 
Gruver, superintendent of schools in Lynn, 
Mass. 

JAMES FrepericK Movunrtrorp, lecturer in 
the classics and ancient history at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, has been elected professor 
of classies at Cornell University. In May, Dr. 
Mountford gave a series of twelve lectures on 
the Roman drama at Cornell. 

A. PrinGie Jameson, Se.D. (Aberdeen), has 
resigned from his position as professor of zool- 
ogy in Mills College, Oakland, Calif., and has 
accepted a lectureship in the University of Cam- 
bridge, where he will have charge of investiga- 
tions on the parasites of domestic animals. Dr. 
Horace Gunthorp, of the University of Wash- 
ington, has been appointed as head of the de- 
partment of zoology at Mills College. 


Tue addition of four professors to the fac- 
ulty of Ohio State University has been an- 
nounced. C. Wells Reeder, for eighteen years 
on the staff of the university library and since 
1913 reference librarian, has been transferred 
to the college of commerce and journalism with 
the rank of assistant professor. He will teach 
in the department of business organization. 
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conducted for the first time this year by the 


College of Business Administration of Boston 


University. 


THE establishment of a school of citizenship 
and public affairs as an integral part of the 
college of liberal arts, with endowment and eur- 
rent support provided by the gift of a bene- 
factor whose identity has not been disclosed, has 
Charles W. 


In addition to 


been announced by Chancellor 
Flint, of Syracuse University. 
the original gift, the Carnegie Corporation has 
made an appropriation toward the expense of 
organizing the school. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has received the 
$91,000 needed to meet the stipulations of the 
General Education Board, thus assuring the uni- 
$600,000 that This 
brings the total in subseriptions for the vear 
up to $2,000,000. 


versity of from board. 


GIFTS amounting to $850,000 were announced 
commencement Williams 

Some of the funds were the follow- 
to the Williams War Me- 
Endowment Fund, $226,764; econtribu- 
tions to the Williams War Memorial Endow- 
ment Fund especially for the new gymnasium, 
$56,750; from the estate of Francis Lynde 
Stetson to establish the Stetson Endowment, 
$65,000; from the estate of Edward W. Morley, 
to establish the Morley Memorial Fund, $98,346. 
Donations received during the year affecting 
capital account were as follows: From the 
estate of Mrs. Russell Sage, $40,000; from the 
estate of Mrs. Mary Clark Thompson, $300,000; 
Alfred C. Chapin, for use in Chapin 
Library, $15,650. 

THE will 
$125,000 tor the new forestry building at Me- 
Gill University. 
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Ar the centennial commencement of Kenyon 
College, Ohio, it 


Dalton had given 
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funds to the college for a 
new science building. While no amount 
specified in the gift, the cost of the building 
and equipment will be approximately $200,000. 


was 


Trinity CoLueGr, Dublin, has been offered 


$50,000 by Dr. John Purser, Regius professor 
of physies at Trinity College, to be used for 
the benefit of the school of physies and the 


schools of experimental and natural science. 
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Tue New York City Board of Education re- 
cently awarded the contract for the New York 
Training School for Teachers. The building is 


to cost $1,735,000 and will house 2,670 students. 

SALARY increases for certain Boston teachers 
have been authorized at a special meeting of 
The schedule of 


the Boston school committee. 
increases had been submitted by the board of 
estimates and includes the whole teaching staff 
of the Teachers’ College, the headmasters and 
first assistants in the 
schools, the headmaster of the Boston clerical 


Latin and day high 
school, the master, submasters and masters’ as- 
sistants in the day elementary and the day in- 
termediate schools, the first assistants in charge 
of prevocational classes and the prevocational 
assistants, the school doctors and school nurses, 
and some others, but omits entirely the rank 
and file of the teaching force in the various 
schools. The minimum salary for headmasters 
in the Latin and day high schools and Teach- 
ers’ College is $4,284, maximum of 
$5,004; masters in day elementary schools, min- 
imum $3,708, maximum $4,284; submasters in 
elementary schools, minimum $2,124, maximum 
$3,270; masters’ assistants in day elementary 
schools, minimum $2,052, maximum $2,532; di- 
assistant di- 


with a 


rector of penmanship, $3,636; 
rector, $3,060. According to the Boston Tran- 
script, it was stated in the meeting that the 
schedule was not complete. 


Tur Baltimore Teachers’ Training School 
has been merged with the Maryland State Nor- 
mal School at Towson. In announcing the mer- 
ger the superintendent of schools said: 


The City of Baltimore, through the annual state 
tax, has been paying for years considerably more 
than half the cost of the State Normal School and 
getting in return year by year only a very few and 
sometimes none at all of the normal graduates to 
become Baltimore teachers. Now when the merger 
of the two schools goes into effect, Baltimore will 
immediately and annually receive a very large re- 
turn on her investment in the State Normal School 
in the form of the large number of Baltimore City 
students trained at the normal school for service in 


the Baltimore school system. 


from Latin 


Forty 
American countries will make an intensive field 
study of highways and highway transport in 
the United States early this summer as guests 
of the Highway Education Board. 


representatives twenty 
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demand that all who are not working along that 
line retract, but rather to encourage the develop- 
ment of each phase, from the results of which 


we may permanently “hold fast to that which 


ls rood.” 
Mr. Champlin’s own suggestion of the limts 


of educational sociology seems to me quite too 


restricted. Like most such proposals, it ex- 
presses the interests of a scholar with a certain 
particular temperament. Edueational  sociol- 
ogy will ultimately include what he proposes 
as only one of several of its major lines of 
inquiry. I would be very far from ready at 
this time to give a complete outline of the field 
of educational sociology, but I see in it at least 


the following divisions: 


(1) An interpretation of the whole of civilization 
in terms of the acquisition of ‘‘controls’ 
that is, in terms of education. This would 
be a sort of ‘‘philosophical’’ education soci- 
ology which would parallel the philosophy of 
education that we now have. 

(2) A study of the abilities society demands cf 
its oncoming members and the translation of 
these abilities into terms of school training. 
This will demand many social surveys and 
many scientific studies of educational values, 
and, of course, will demand the development 


of an adequate technique for such studies. 


(3) A study of the aetual and possible contribu- 
tions of the several social agencies which edu- 
cate, and of the by-products of formal eduea- 
tion, and the optimum apportionment of edu- 
cational obligations among these and the 
school. This will require many surveys and 
controlled experiments. 

(4) A study of the influence of social contacts 


upon conduct with a view to the control of 
conduct through the manipulation of these 
social forees. This is to be accomplished 
largely by bringing to bear upon our prob- 
lem the principles of general sociology, though 
much research on our own account will also 
be needed. This is the division of the field 
which Mr. Champlin indicates as the proper 


one. 


There are probably others, but evidently each 
of these divisions sets an immensely big and an 
immensely important task, and the development 
of each calls for men of particular tempera- 
ments and abilities. It is good that our books 
in this field are specialized; they ought to be 
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specialized; they must be more so in the future. 
Ultimately every treatise on the subject that 
expects to get far must be narrowed to one or 
another aspect of the field. Educational soci 
ology is not one little thing that can be defined 
in an offhand way, compassed within the covers 
of a four-hundred page volume, and covered in 
a three-hour semester course; it is a big field 
of inquiry with many extensive ramifications 
the development of which will challenge the 
cooperative (and supplementive) efforts of 
men with very diverse temperaments and modes 
of approach. 
Cuaries C. Peters, 
Secretary, National Society for the 
Study of Educational Sociology 


Ou10 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


CHILD LABOR AND THE STATE 
LEGISLATURES 


ConGress has put the question of child labor 
squarely up to the individual states. The pro- 
posed constitutional amendment giving con- 
gress the “power to limit, regulate, and pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under 18 years of 
age’? was passed by the house on April 26 and 
by the senate on June 2. Ratification of thirty- 
six states is needed to make it a part of the 
constitution. 

It is now incumbent upon those backing the 
amendment to put forth their best efforts to 
win a majority vote in as short a time as pos- 
sible. They have a stiff fight ahead of them. 
Their hardest battle, it is expected, will be 
waged in the South, where the doctrine of state’s 
rights is still strong. The old prejudice against 
federal control will be one of the chief stum- 
bling blocks in the way of placing the regula- 
tion of child labor in the hands of the Central 
Government. . 

A eomparison of the roll-call made in both 
bodies showed that in the upper house twenty- 
three states (Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas and Wisconsin) voted yes; in 
seven states one senator each was in favor, the 
others not voting (Indiana, Montana, Oklahoma, 
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Vermont, Washington, West Virginia and Wy- 
No vote was cast by Michigan, but 
senator Ferris let it be known that had he been 
ent he would have cast a favorable vote. 
| the lower house all these thirty-one 
tes, with the exception ot Texas, registered 
proval either by a solid or a majority vote. 
dition to the thirty-one were Delaware, 
aho, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
rk, Pennsylvania and Utah. Those completely 
tile in both houses were Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina 
South Carolina. Utah and Idaho were di- 
ed against themselves. In their cases the 
endment was disapproved in the senate and 
pproved in the house. It is hoped that in the 
decision the last-named states will join 
e aves, for it is believed that the general sen- 
ent among their people is for better protec- 
of children. The senatorial expression of 


1 


re, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hamp- 


shire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia was split. 

Thus, taking the congressional vote as a foun- 
lation on which to base a prophecy, it may be 
assumed that thirty states can be counted on to 

old the amendment and that seven will be 
against it. The balance rests on the decision of 
he eleven states divided in their own ranks. 
The support of six of these will be needed to 
the victory. 

Looking back, one finds that Federal child 
labor legislation first became important in 1906, 
vhen Senator Beveridge and Congressman Her- 
bert Parsons introduced bills “to prevent the 
employment of children in factories and mines” 

d Senator Lodge supported a measure de- 
signed “to prohibit the employment of children 
in the manufacture or production of articles 
ntended for interstate commerce.” : 

Some ten years later, in 1916, the first Fed- 
eral child labor law was passed, and the second 
in 1919. Both were declared void by the United 
States Supreme Court. These acts fixed cer- 
tain simple standards that have been recognized 
as a measure on which to base reforms. They 
declared that no child under 14 should be em- 
ploved in anv mill, eannery, workshop, factory 
or manufacturing establishment; that no child 
between 14 and 16 should be employed in such 
establishments for more than eight hours a day, 
or forty-eight hours a week, or at night, and 


that no child under 16 should be er plo ed 


any mine or quarry. Though the span of thei 
existence Was very short, the Federal lay 
served to improve conditions. In other wor 
during the lifetime of the acts children enjoy 


greater protection and state initiative, instead 
ot being paralyzed, was stimulated. Feder: 
and state governments cooperated lor a con 
mon end. 

Ot all the states only eighteen come up to the 
level set by these standards. They are Massa 
chusetts, North Dakota, Wisconsin, Oregon 
Montana, Minnesota, Kansas, Oklahoma, Illi 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala 
bama, West Virginia, New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. 

In all but three states a minimum age for 
work in factories has been established; it is set 
at tourteen or over. This does not, however, 
mean that no child may work under fourteen 
in all the states except three, for there are many 
exemptions in certain occupations. Six states 
have higher than a fourteen-year minimum. In 
more than half the states there has been a 
tendency to establish a sixteen-vyear minimum 
for mines. As for the length of the working 
day, thirty-five states and the District of Co 
lumbia have an eight-hour day applying to chil 
dren up to sixteen in both factories and stores 
The same number prohibit children under six 
teen vears of age from engaging in nicht work 
in factories and stores. 

The importance of physical examination 1s 
more and more stressed, and twenty-two states 
make it mandatorv before a child ean receive 
his working certificate. Another important 
standard is that of educational requirements 
Only thirteen states exact the completion of at 
least the eighth grade as a condition. The laws 
of eighteen states and the District of Columbia 
have no education requirements at all. They 
demand only that before going to work the child 
must be able to read and write, and in some 
states he must have a knowledge of elementary 
arithmetic. 

One out of everv twelve children, between 
the ages of ten and fifteen, in the United States 
is gainfully emploved. The largest proportion 
of the 1.060.858 children at work are engaged 
in agriculture. The figure is placed at 647,309, 
the remaining 400,000 odd being distributed 


among mines, factories, stores, mills and so on 
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cipal opposition to the amend- 
from the N Mar 
ers’ Association, the Pennsylvania Manufae- 
turers’ Textile Bul 
letin, the Sentinels of the Republic, the Modera- 
0 Pennsylvania, the Women’s Con- 
stitutional League of Maryland and the Anti- 
Association.—New York Times. 


ment has come ationai ifactur- 


Association, the Southern 


tion League of 


Suffrage 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Then 


CALDWELL, 


and Now in Education. By Oris W. 
director ot 
Columbia University, and Stuart A. Courtis, 
dean of Detroit 
World Book 


Teachers College. 100 pp. 


Company. 


ONE hears often nowadays the eriticism of 
our publie schools, that they are concerned with 
so many new things, considered by some as 
fads, that they are neglecting the fundamentals 
in which the schools of two or three generations 
back gave such excellent drill. There was re- 
cently brought to light a report of a committee 
that surveyed the Boston high schools in 1845. 
This report gives copies of examination ques- 
tions that were given to the Boston schools of 
that 


Caldwell and Courtis undertook to give a num- 


date, and the standings of the pupils. 
ber of the same questions to pupils of the pres 
ent day so as to compare the standings of the 
The 
Boston pupils examined were a picked lot, the 
best that the 


could produce. 


modern pupils with the Boston pupils. 


masters of the several schools 


There were 530 of them ex- 


amined. More than 7,900 pupils recently ex- 


amined in the schools of several modern cities 
were the inferior 40 per cent., for the superior 
60 per cent. had already been graduated when 
the tests were given. The Boston report states 
the method of procedure in giving the examina- 
tions, and the examinations were given in the 
The median 


in 1919, 45.5 


same way in our modern schools. 
score in 1845 was 37.5 per cent.; 
per cent. 

In general, the present day children make 
lower scores on questions involving pure mem- 
abstract skills, but higher scores on 


ory and 


questions involving thought. Thus in 


greog- 
raphy when answering the question, “Write 
the chil- 


down the boundaries of Lake Erie,” 


dren of 1845 excelled those of 1919 by 2 per 


Lineoln Sehool of 
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But on the question, “What is the ger 
North 
1919 averaged 


1845. On qu 


eral course of the rivers in and Sout! 


Carolina?” the children of 
} 


those of 


ions in natural philosophy the children of 1 
modern schools do better than those or the 
older schools in every case. An attempt was 


made to compare the relative accuracy in sp 
ing. In the history papers the errors of the 
1845 


numerous as those of the 1919 pupils, 


pupils of were about three times a 


and 
geography nearly five times as numerous, 

though the modern pupils wrote longer answer 
with more words than did the pupils of th 
Such arithmetic as 
“What is the square root of 5/9 of 4/5 of 4/7 


of 7/9?” 


earlier date. questions in 


involving accuracy of arithmetic: 


computations were better done by the 
of 1845 than of 1919. 


parison shows that the modern school excels its 


pup 


On the whole the eom 


earlier equivalent in teaching the fundamental 
subjects even when the Boston schools are the 
standard of comparison. 

The detailed results of the tests and the meth 
ods of procedure are given in this interesting 
book together with descriptive contrasts of th 
organization and management of the schools 
then and now. 

E.uiot R. Downina 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





PARTIAL RECONSTRUCTION OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
OF STUDY 


Miss Smirun is in diffieulty. She is a teacher 
of average abilities in her third year of high 


school work who has suddenly discovered that 


certain parts of the text-book or course ot 
study “just won’t teach” to her particular 
classes. This failure may be due to her meth 


ods, she at once admits that; but the same meth- 
ods are successful enough when applied to other 
Can it 
be that these troublesome parts of the cours 


parts of the course—why not to these? 
as she teaches it are particularly unsuited to 
the pupils concerned? If so, how can she es- 
tablish the fact? If the fact be established, how 
ean she select more useful and more teachabl 
material to take the place of the present ma- 


terial? What is she going to do about it? 
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e writer’s opinion this last question de- 


s an answer by all persons at work on the 


; of high school curricula. We have 


definite problem, almost universal in 
vhich can be studied experimentally, and 
has not yet been met by the experts 
the experts, quite properly, are engaged 
heir tar more significant problem of con- 
¢ the program as a whole. But in the 


e what will our teacher do with her 


she is entirely normal, she is likely to do 


¢; though she may lower her “standards” 

nd more time on the material she finds 

to teach. If her department be large 

to possess an intelligent “head,” she 

from this source receive specific sugges- 

that are helpful; but she certainly will 
receive any clear-cut procedure whereby she 
erself might select more valuable subject-mat- 
for her pupils. The department head is 

ely to justify the course of study as it stands, 

d to talk vaguely of a teachers’ committee, to 
ch she herself belongs, which is scheduled to 
report” next October. <A third possibility is 
she may consult the principal or training 
hool instructor and obtain a list of references 
curriculum construction. If this list is a 
rood one it will contain Bobbitt’s “How to 
Make a Curriculum,” Charters’ “Curriculum 
Construction” and various articles by H. O. 
Rugg. If the teacher is abnormally conscien- 
tious and honest, she will read these references 
and arrive at the following conclusions: “(1) 
Bobbitt tells me everything but what I want to 
now, namely, how I ean determine the relative 
portance to my pupils of the various items in 
the given course of study and replace the rela- 
tively useless items by more useful material; 
2) Charters states specifically just how this 
should be done, but his procedure requires more 
time than IT have to give to the work, and I do 
not know how to simplify it without danger of 
nvalidating the results; (3) Rugg reports the 
results of his experiments quite convincingly, 
hut his procedure also is one which only the ex- 
pert can employ.” This reading has widened 
this teacher’s perspective, has helped her to re- 
rd her subject from the functional point of 
view, and has conveyed some assurance that all 
ill he well in the end. Her immediate prob- 
lem, however, is not appreciably nearer its 


a 
solution. 





For whatever coustructive discussion it 
provoke, the following procedure is set down 
the form of a prescription for teachers in this 
| redicament. It re presents the skeleton outlin« 
ot a procedure which a group of graduate stu 
dents is applying to various high school courses 
ot study at the present time with a view toward 
its further improvement. The procedur 
quite obviously that of Charters, exce pt in so 


far as the attempt to adapt it to the high school 


teacher’s personal resources while in servic 
may have introduced certain undesirable fea 
tures which further experiment will eliminate 
Therefore, the more familiar the reader is wit] 
Charters’ “Curneulum Construction,” the mor 
ntelligible the following outline is likely to 
prove. 
TENTATIVE PROCEDURE F HE TRACHI I 
IMPROVING THE CoURSE OF STUDY 

(1) Read the chapter in Bobbitt’s ‘‘How to 
Make a Curriculum’’ or n his ‘‘Curriculum 
Making in Los Angeles,’’ which applies most 


close ly to the given course of stu ly 


2) If you are expected to teach a more or less 
detailed course of study as contained in a text 
book or syllabus, select this as your given mate 
rial from which to work. Make a topical outline 
of this course of study as taught during one half 
year. Each topie should be sufficiently detailed to 
represent material on which at most two or three 
class periods were spent. Do not classify thé 
topics but list them in the order taught. The pur 
pose is to secure a working list of each ty; 
subject-matter covered in the half year, with at 
least one specific example of each type; (¢.g., 
‘‘rules for the use of the semicolon ; 
by the more important of the rules actually 
taught). In case the course of study is contained 
in a single text-book, list about 50 representative 
topics discussed in the text as assigned during the 
half-year. Then divide the list of topics into 
units by grouping together those topics which are 
logically or sequentially related, Copy off ie 
topics in these unit groups. The half-year course 
should normally contain about ten such units 

(3) List these topic-groups or units in what you 
consider to be the order of their importance to th 
pupils who study the course. It is desirable to 
apply the following steps to the half year course as 
a whole; but if your time is limited, select the 
one or two units of least importance as they stand 
or the units you may have found most difficult 


to teach) and apply the following steps to these 


units first. You can then proceed with the remain 


ing units as time serves, 
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(4) Make a parallel list of the applications 
which your pupils might make in real life of each 
of the topics in the selected units. This will be 
easier to do if you translate each topic into the 
specific difficulties in life situations which only a 
pupil could meet successfully who had mastered 
the given topics. For example: 


Topics Applications 


Rules for use of semi 
colon Common sentences involv- 
ing these rules. 
Coherence in sentence 
structure Incoherent sentences writ- 
ten or spoken by pupils 
in the class. 
First Continental Con- 7 
gress -Misunderstanding of ma- 
jority rule, 
Distrust of representative 
bodies, ete. 
Rules for factoring in 
algebra Common expressions to 
be factored. 
Rules for use of parti 
tive in French Examples of pupils’ in- 
correct uses, 
Food values in general 
science Examples of improper 
diets, ete. 
List as many of these concrete difficulty applica- 
tions as you can for each topic in the units on 
which you are working, but do not list an appli 
cation merely because it is difficult. It must also 
be useful in meeting the important situations 
which the pupils concerned will encounter, and 
which except for this training they might be 
unable to meet successfully. 

(5) Select at least two other teachers of the 
same grade and subject, in your own school, if 
possible, who are likely to be interested in your 
problem. Show them your parallel lists of topics 
and applications, and ask them to add any topies 
or applications which they consider equally im- 
portant and which do not appear on your list. 

(6) Select about five (and more if possible) 
teachers of the same grade but who have never 
taught the subject in which you are working out 
your course of study. These teachers may be 
chosen from your school or from other schools. 
Make appointments in advance with each of these 
teachers for an interview to last from 30 to 45 
minutes. At the time of the interview explain 
your problem briefly as an attempt to check the 
value of the given units to the pupils you teach. 
Then briefly describe the contents of the units 
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which you have selected to work upon. Then say, 
‘*T want you to tell me as many as you can of th 
specific ways in which you think your pupils in 
this grade could apply the subject-matter I hav: 
described. It will help me most if you will speak 
on the following questions: 

‘*(a) In what specific ways have you yourself 
ever found the subject-matter of these units use 
ful, or in what ways do you find it useful now? 

‘*(b) What applications do you think all pupils 
of the grade we are considering are likely to make 
of this material? 

**(e¢) What applications do you think will } 
made by a few pupils of this grade? Think of 
some one superior pupil. Then of one very in 
ferior pupil. 

**(d) Which of the applications you have men 
tioned above do you think can be learned so easily 
out of school or in some other subject that it is 
not worth my while to teach them in my course?’’ 
Be sure to insist that the teacher give you specifi 
examples of each application mentioned. Write 
these down as nearly as possible in the teacher’s 
own words. Then show the teacher your own list 
of topics and applications and ask to have checked, 
first, those applications considered important for 
all pupils of the grade; and second, those con 
sidered important for a few pupils. Continue in 
this manner with different teachers as long as 
your available time will permit. It is desirable 
to keep on interviewing until no new applications 
are mentioned. Then add the new applications 
mentioned in all the interviews to your original 
list, but distinguish by a special mark (A) thos 
applications which all pupils are supposed to make. 
Preserve the notes of each interview, which should 
bear the name of the person interviewed and the 
date. 

(7) Classify the pupils taking the course into 
three groups as follows: (1) Those who will prob 
ably enter college or professional schools. (2 
Those who will probably graduate from high 
school and later become capable business execu 
tives, managers or proprietors as a result of nat 
ural ability, hard work and home advantages. (3 
Those who probably will not complete high schoo! 
and who will largely enter skilled and semi-skilled 
occupations. In making this classification, it is 
well to ask each pupil to state on paper what he 
expects to do after leaving school, what his 
father’s occupation is, and what line of work ap 
peals to him most. Then check all doubtful re 
plies by personal interviews. 

(8) Interview two representative pupils from 


each of the three groups, taking them two at a 
time. Say ‘‘I am trying to find out how I ean 
make this course more useful and interesting to the 
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ss. I am asking a few pupils to help me. I 
vou to tell me as many Wiys as you can in 
vou think you can use the facts contained in 


either now or after 


=T units 


(specify which 

ive school.’ Record the replies as before 

id any new applications you may get to 
st, if you yourself believe they might be 
to these pupils. 

}) Select two or more intelligent adults of your 

iintance to represent each of the three pupil 
groups distinguished in 7, provided that each of 
se groups contains at least 20 per cent. of the 
s. These adults should not be teachers. Show 
of these adults your list of applications and 
ask him to check all the applications which he him 
self has made in real life, i.e., after leaving school. 
Then ask him to mark those applications which 
best learned in high school, to mark those 
which are easily ‘‘picked up’’ out of school, and 
add any others he thinks equally important. 
Record the replies as before. 

10) In the case of high school courses which 
re taken only by pupils preparing for college, 
t is well to interview high schoo] teachers instead 
of laymen. Select teachers who are graduates of 
1 four-year, liberal arts college, who have never 
taught your subject, but who have studied for a 
year or more in college the subject or subjects for 
which your high schoo] course of study is intended 
to prepare. Show each of these teachers your list 
of topies for the given units and ask him to 
mention the various applications of this subject- 
matter which he was required to make in his 
lege courses. Then show your list of applica- 
tions and ask him to check those of most value, 
least value, and to supply others of equal value 
to college students of the given subject, as in 9 
above. 

11) Lay out the lists of applications which you 
have obtained from each of the above interviews. 
Divide these applications into two groups, Group A 
nd Group B. List in Group A the applications 
which are said to be useful for all pupils of the 
grade by all persons interviewed in steps 6, 9 and 
10 above. List in Group B the applications which 
have been suggested or checked as being of most 
value for each of the three pupil groups by persons 
nterviewed in steps 8 and 9. Reject the remain- 
ing applications, unless some of them which do not 


ane 


juz 
t} 





‘y for either Group A or Group B are never 
ieless useful in the teaching of the applications 
which do qualify for these groups. 

12) Eliminate the subject-matter topics which 
refer to material that is only useful in teaching 


the applications you have rejected. Supply other 
subject-matter which is needed to teach the appli- 


‘ations you have listed in Groups A and B. Such 


additional subject-matter is usually best suggested 
by asking yourself the question, ‘‘What does the 
pupil need to know before he can make this 
particular application successfully?’’ In case the 
particular application is too broad to be taught 
directly (e¢.g., writing sentences in which the mean 
ing is perfectly clear to the reader) it must be 
broken up into simpler elements which the pupil 
can learn one at a time In other words, each 
application must be analyzed until the pupil’s 
familiar experience and abilities are reached or 
approximated. 

(13) Include the applications and the requisite 
subject-matter of Group A in your course of study 
first. Then follow with the applications and sub 
ject-matter of Group B, as time is available, after 
enough time has been allowed for the effective 
teaching of the Group A applications to pupils 
of average ability in your school. In the ease of 
courses that are strictly college preparatory, the 
Group A applications will naturally be those which 
are found useful for all pupils entering college 

(14) Outline the unit as you propose to teach 
it. 3egin with the subject-matter which con 
tributes to the easier applications of Group A; 
then work progressively through the more difficult 
applications of Group B. Then compare this out 
line with the contents of other units in your course 
and note whatever duplication there may be. 
Eliminate the duplicated material from the units 
that come later in sequence. Supply whatever ‘*: 
nective tissue’’ is necessary to give real unity 
to each unit. Then check the completed outline 
with teachers of other courses in the subject to 
avoid duplicating material in these other courses 

(15) Determine by experiment the relation be 
tween importance and difficulty for each item in 
the units you have reorganized until a satisfactory 


compromise is reached. 


The attempt to outline this procedure spe- 
cifically in small space makes it appear more 
formidable than it actually is. The procedure 
itself is not too complicated for any interested 
teacher to apply, since the proportion of the 
course thus reorganized may be as small as the 
teacher chooses. The worth of the procedure 
can not be established without further experi- 
ment; but even in its present form it should 
prove useful to that great majority of high 
schools where a more adequate and more scien- 
tifie procedure is far to seek, and where cur- 
ricular improvements, if made at all, must be 
made by the individual teacher. 

DovGLas WAPLES 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


SCHOOL STANDING AND PHYSICAL 
TRAITS 

THE relation between physical and mental 
traits has been the subject of a number of inves- 
tigations. The results are conflicting, though 
the preponderance of evidence indicates a ten- 
deney for superior mental ability and superior 
physical development to be associated, while in- 
ferior mentality is found with inferior physique. 
Of the thirteen more important studies in the 
field dealing with normal children nine, namely, 
Gratsianoff,! Sack,* Porter,* Christopher,* 
Smedley,® Bebusk,® Baldwin,? Woodrow and 
Lowell’ and Murdock and Sullivan® reached the 
conclusion that a positive relationship exists be- 


1“*Pata for the study of physical development 
of children,’’ N. A. Gratsianoff, 1889. 

2¢*Physical development of children in the 
middle schools of Mosecow,’’ N. Sack, 1892. The 
original publications by Gratsianoff and Sack 
were not accessible to the writer. 

3**The physical basis of precocity and dull- 
ness,’’ William T. Porter, Trans. of the St. Louis 
Acad. of Scei., March 21, 1923. ‘‘The growth of 
St. Louis children,’’ Trans. St. Louis Acad. of 
Sei., April, 1894. 

*“*Report on child study,’’ W. S. Christopher, 
45th An. Report of the Chicago Board of Eduea- 
tion, 1899, 

5**Report of the committee on child-study and 
pedagogic investigation,’’ Fred. W. Smedley, 46th 
An. Report of the Chicago Board of Education, 
1900, 

®‘**Height, weight, vital capacity and retarda- 
tion,’’ B. W. Bebusk, Ped. Sem., March, 1913. 

™**The normal child; its physical growth and 
mental development,’’ Bird T. Baldwin, Pop. Sci. 
Mo., 1914; ‘*Physieal growth and school prog- 
ress,’’ U. S. Bur. of Education, Bul. No. 10, 1914; 
‘*The relation between physical and mental 
growth,’’ Jour. of Ed. Psychol., 1922. 

8**Some data on anatomic age and its relation 
to intelligence, Herbert Woodrow and Frances 
E. Lowell, Ped. Sem., March, 1922. 

***A contribution to the study of mental 


? 


and physical measurements in normal children,’’ 
Katharine Murdock and Louis R. Sullivan, Am. 
Phys. Ed. Rev., May and June, 1923. 
10**Researches on the mental and _ physical 
development of school children,’’ J. A. Gilbert, 
Studies from the Yale Psychol. Lab., Vol. II, 1895. 
**Researches upon school children and college stu- 
dents,’’ Univ. of Iowa Studies in Psychol., Vol. I, 


1897. 
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tween physical and mental development. Two, 
Gilbert?® and MacDonald,"* found no correla- 
tion; while two, West'* and Bagley**® found it 
to be negative. 

In the nine investigations where a positive 
relation was found, the age-grade or intelli- 
gence test score was taken as a measure of men- 
tal development. In the four cases where a 
zero or negative relationship was found, the 
judgments of the teachers or the class marks 
were taken as an index of intelligence. It is 
well known that there is a tendency for the 
teacher to estimate the intelligence of a pupil 
in accordance with the standard set for the 
class. Thus the ability of the over-age child is 
compared with his younger classmates, and his 
relative intelligence is overestimated, and con- 
versely the under-age pupil is underestimated 
It may be that this factor is sufficient to con- 
ceal or even apparently reverse the true rela- 
tionship. 

All authorities have found that the feeble- 
minded, both adults and children, possess a 
physical development below the normal. 

The results of the investigations by Galton,"™* 
Wissler,5 Naccarati’® and Landis, Burt and 
Nichols’? dealing with normal adults agree in 
finding no relation between intelligence and sim- 
ple physical measurements, though Naccarati 
finds relations between mental ability and a 
combination of anthropometric measurements. 


With the hope of throwing additional light 


11¢¢Experimental studies of children,’’ Arthur 
MacDonald, Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 1897-98. 

12‘*QObservations on the relation of physical 
development to intellectual ability made on the 
school children of Toronto, Canada,’’ C. M. West, 
Science, August 7, 1896. 

13“¢QOn the correlation of mental and motor 
ability in school children,’’ William C. Bagley, 
Am. Jour. Psychol., January, 1901. 

14¢‘Useful anthropometry,’’ Francis Galton, 
Am, Ass. Adv. Phys. Ed., 1891. 

15‘*NMental and physical tests,’’ Clark Wissler, 
Psychol. Rev., Monograph Supplement, Vol. ITI, 
1901. 

16‘*The morphologic aspects of intelligence,’’ 
Sante Naccarati, Arch. of Psychol., Columbia Uni- 
versity, No. 45, August, 1921. 

17‘«The relation between physical efficiency and 
intelligence,’’ M. H. Landis, H. E. Burt and J. H. 
Nichols, Am. Phys. Ed. Rev., May, 1923. 
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, the subject, data concerning the class stand- 
- and physical traits of the students of the 


Sargent School for Physical Education were 
collected. The school offered the following ad- 
vantages for such a study: The interest and co- 
operation of Dr. Dudley A. Sargent which made 
the work possible; the school work consists of 
two distinct branches, about half the work in- 
volving mental activity and the other halt 
mainly physical activity; all the physical meas- 
urements were made by Miss Jennie B. Wilson, 
an expert in anthropometric measurements, and 
by trained assistants under her immediate super- 
vision; the main part of the course had been 
but little altered during the period for which 
statistics were collected; many of the courses 
have been continuously conducted by the same 
instructors. The courses are given by special- 
Those giving the 
courses in theoretical work are also connected 
with other institutions such as Harvard and 
Tufts. 

The data used had the disadvantage of cover- 
ing a period of twelve years, which was neces- 
sary in order to obtain 1,000 cases, and during 
this time a change in the distribution of the 
grades took place. The median of the average 
grades shows no constant change; in the lecture 
courses it varies from 76.0 to 78.4, and in the 
practical courses from 79.1 to 83.2; but there 
has been a tendency for the grades to become 
more closely concentrated around the point of 
central tendency in the later years. 

The Sargent School is open to women who 
have had the equivalent of a high school educa- 


ists in the various fields. 


tion. The median age of those included in this 
study was, at the time of entrance, 19.2 years 
with a quartile deviation of 0.9 years. The 
course covers three years. 

In order to obtain a measure of mental abil- 
ity the average grade received in twenty lec- 
ture courses was found for each student. A 
measure of physical ability was obtained in a 
similar manner from the grades received in fif- 
teen practical courses, including such work as 
light and heavy gymnastics, dancing, Indian 
clubs, athletics, swimming, games, ete. Any 
student who had not taken at least two thirds 
of these theoretical and practical courses and 
who had not spent over two years in the school 
was excluded. 

The term physical ability is used to indicate 





the ability or skill of the student in gymnastic 
work; the term physical development to indicate 
development as determined by anthropometric 
measurements. Skill and muscular control are 
more important factors than strength in deter- 
mining the grades received in all the practical 
courses. This is obvious in such subjects as 


gvm- 


dancing and Indian clubs. Even in heavy 
nastics the tasks set for the examinations are 
well within the strength of practically every 
student; it is her power of muscular control and 
coordination that determines her marks. 

Each student is given three thorough physical 
examinations during the three-year course. The 
following measurements were selected from the 
records of the entering freshmen to compare 
with physical and mental ability: age, height, 
weight, girth at the ninth rib when breathing 
naturally and when the lungs were inflated, vital 
capacity, strength of the chest, back and legs, 
right and left grip, and the girth of the right 
thigh, the right calf and the right and left fore- 
arm. From these measurements the ninth rib 
expansion, the area of the body surface and the 
vital capacity per unit of body surface were 
calculated. 

The ninth rib expansion was found by sub- 
tracting the girth at the ninth rib when breath- 
ing naturally from the girth when the lungs 
were forcibly inflated. 
surface was obtained from the chart of Dela- 
field Dubois and Eugene F. Dubois. The other 


measurements were taken with the apparatus 


The area of the body 


and by the methods of Dr. Dudley A. Sargent 
as described in his book on “Anthropometric 
Apparatus.” 

In order to determine the relationship be- 
tween mental ability, physical ability and phys 
cal traits the cases were divided in the first in- 
stance into four groups of 250 each, the first 
group including the twenty-five per cent. who 
received the highest average in the physical o1 
practical work, the second group the next hig! 
est, ete. These groups will be noted as pra 
tice groups I, IT, ITI and IV, respectively. Ir 
each of these four groups the median grades 
in practical work were calculated and are given 
In the fifth 


column are the median grades received by the 


in the second column of Table I. 


same students in theoretical work. The quar 
tile deviations are given for the practice grades 


in column three and for the theory grades in 


62 
TABLE I. Grapes IN PRACTICE AND IN THEORY 
re | Grade practice Grade theory 
groups Median Q.D. Ratio Median Q.D. Ratio 
I S6.6 1.5 106.6 79.8 2 104.3 
II $2.1 0.7 101.7 77.6 Z 101.4 
III 79.2 0.7 98.1 | 75.1 2.9 98.2 
IV 75.6 L.4 93.7 | 73.0 7 95.4 
All groups SU.4 3.1 100.0 76.5 s 100.0 


column six. This measure gives half the dis- 
tance between the twenty-fifth and seventy-fifth 
percentile points, that is, the distance on either 
side of the median within which one half of the 
fall. 
separate measurements and assuming a normal 


measures It is the probable error of the 
distribution, the probable error of the median 
grade is this figure divided by the square root 
ot the number of cases less one. 

The students in group I have a median grade 
in practice of 86.6 while they have a median 
grade of 79.8 in theoretical work. Those in 
Il 


and 77.6 in theory. 
IV have medians in practice of 79.2 and 75.6 


group have a median of 82.1 in practice 


Those in groups III and 
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work of those who stand highest in practice 
work is superior to that of the other grou; 
and that the quality of the theoretical work d 
creases as the practice work becomes inferio 
Combining groups I and II and groups III ar 
IV, the median practice grade in the upper ha 
was 83.7 and in the lower 77.5, while the the 
retical grade in the upper and lower groups wa 
78.7 and 74.4, respectively. 

Since the median grade is lower in the the 
retical work than in the practical work the rel 
tions are shown better when the figures are r 
duced to a common standard, the median of a 
groups being taken as 100. These figures ar 
shown in columns four and seven of Table | 
and in Figure 1. 

The correlation coefficient worked out by th 
Pearson product moment method was found t 


be 0.42 + 0.02. 


The median of each of the physical measur 
ments for the four practice groups is given in 
the upper section of Table IT."® 


18 Jn all there were one thousand cases, but as 
certain of the measurements could not be obtained 


for certain years, the number in the groups varied 





and in theory of 75.1 and 73.0, respectively. from 187 to 250. It was assumed that the mediar 
It is seen that on the average the theoretical grades of the groups would not be appreciably 
TABLE II. PuysicaL MEASUREMENTS AND ScHOOL STANDING IN PHYSICAL WORK 
Respiration Strength Girths 
e se |F ooh 28  & |2, 23 ze & es 3 3° 
s 3 |* 2£°SSMS| fw 2m & (MBRMS B&B | E£& & ‘we @ ah f 
: S = aa a 2 we oe toe ae aes 5 - as a @ ~~ «86 be 
5s oo lke @2PFS SM 5b 6 oa aw iki S exe O © w mm fs <Q < 
I 86.6 179 1.13 6.5 /| 31.2 84 93.9 29.5 26.9 | 72.8 79.4 53.7 34.0 24.2 23.7/ 160.9 54.7 156 19.1 
II 82.1 173 1.08 6.0 30.4 83 89.9 29.0 25.8 | 73.3 79.3 55.1 34.4 24.5 23.9| 162.0 55.6 159 19.4 
III 79.2 169 1.06 6.0 30.3 77 89.3 27.8 25.4/| 72.8 78.7 54.9 34.5 24.3 23.8) 161.3 55.9 159 19.1 
IV 75.6 167 1.03 5.6 | 30.0 75 79.3 27.7 24.7 | 73.2 78.6 54.5 34.3 24.2 23.5) 161.5 55.3 159 19.3 
Totals (about 1,000 cases) 
Median 172 1.08 6.0 | 30.5 79 88.4 28.6 25.5 | 73.1 79.1 54.6 34.3 24.3 23.7) 161.4 55.4 158 19 
Q. D. 16 09 13); 5312165 3.5 3.7] 32 3.3 3.0 16 1.0 1.0 3.9 4.9 8 | 
_ 
in Theoretical Work r 
I 83.1 175 1.10 6.4 30.2 81 93.9 28.3 25.5 | 72.8 79.1 53.9 34.0 24.3 23.6! 161.8 55.0 158 19.4 
II 78.2 176 1.10 6.0 | 31.6 80 89.3 29.1 26.3 | 73.7 79.2 55.0 34.6 24.6 23.9| 161.8 55.6 159 19 
III 74.9 169 1.05 6.0) 30.9 81 88.6 28.8 25.4 | 72.7 78.5 54.9 34.5 24.5 23.9| 160.9 55.4 158 19.4 v 
IV 70.4 168 1.05 5.6 29.5 75 81.8 27.9 24.9 | 73.4 78.8 54.7 34.1 24.2 23.6/ 161.3 54.9 158 19.1 f 
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Ratio of the Median Measurements of the 


In order to show the relation between mental 
ility and physical development, the individ- 
ils were rearranged in accordance with the 
average grade in theoretical work and theory 
groups I, II, III and IV obtained in the same 
manner as the practice groups. The medians 
each of the various measurements for each 
these groups were calculated and are given 
the third sections of Table Il. The median 
for the totals, that is, the groups combined, and 
the quartile deviations (Q. D.) of the totals are 
given in the middle section of the table. The 
quartile deviations of the various measurements 
ere also calculated for the four practice and 
the four theory groups, but, since there were no 
enificant variations between them and the 
medians of all the totals, they are omitted in 
rder to save space. 


A comparison of the medians in the different 


lumns of the upper section of Table II will 
ndicate which measurements are correlated with 
school standing in physical work, those in the 
last section, with school standing in theoretical 
vork. Since the measurements are not all given 
n the same units, the comparison is facilitated 
when the medians are reduced to a common 

ndard, as explained above in connection with 
he grades. The data for the measurements of 


ltered by omitting those cases for which a cer- 
tain measurement was lacking. This assumption 
was checked and found correct by trying it out 
for the strength and girth of the forearm, where 


rgest number of measurements were lacking. 
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Groups to the Median of all the Cases 


strength, respiration and grades are 
the accompanying charts. The curve 
other measurements, where there was 
tionship indicated in Table II, are or 
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are the figures from which the curves were con 


structed. These curves make no allov 
the varying ranges of the measures an 
strictly comparable, but they give 
idea of the relations and their variabi 
The relation of strength to school st 
physical work is not as high as that 
tween standing in the two branches 
work, but Figure 3 shows a positive re 


tween all the strength tests and the 


grade in practice. 
The relation between practice and 
measurements of respiration was fou 


Vance lor 


’ 


d are not 


1 reneral 


lity 


found he 


anding in 


ot school 


lation be 


averag 


the thre 


nd to be 


slightly closer than that between practice grades 


and strength. Figure 2 appears to i 


marked relation between these measurement 


and school standing. 
The physical measurements as dist 


ndicate 


inguishes 


from the psychophysical measurements show n 


definite variation with school standi 


ng Th 


} 


median height of any of the practice groups 


does not vary more than four tenths o 


cent. from the median height of the total 


weight, area of the body surface, : 


t one pe T 


und girt 


Age, 


I 


measurements at the ninth rib during natural 
lated, the 


breathing and when the lungs were inf 


thigh, the calf and the forearm, all 


than one and six tenths of one per cent. fron 


the norms found for the whole 1,000. 


vary less 
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reneral 


school 


and girths var 

tenths per cent 
The 

} 


groups and 


method of \ he data into four 
taking medians was used, first, be- 
cause a relationship can be determined quickly 
significance of the rela- 
and more 

lation. <A 
j 


coefficient of correlation is an adequate 


and, second, because the 


ship in clearer 


than a 


some respec ts 18 


accurate coefficient of corre 
measure 
of relationship only when the distributions ap- 
most of 

Coeffi- 


where 


normal 
} 


| 
skewed to 


proach a 
them 


; 


probability curve; 


are degrees 


varying 


were obtained in those instances 


cien 
the 
These 


strengt h 


shorter method indicated a _ relationship. 


were between school-standing and 


measurements; between school-stand 
ing and respiration and between school-standing 


The 


which were worked out by Pearson’s product 


in the two branches of work coefficients 


were as follows: 


grades 0 


Theor 


0 2°06 
0.155 


0.145 


coefficients are low, but are not dus 


ance, probablk error being approxi- 


0.02 in each ease, the lowest being 0.020 


and the highest 0.025. Between school standing 
in physical work and measurements of strength 
cients are from 5 to 13 


the 


and respiration the coeff 
times the probable error; between average 


crade in theory and strength and between theory 


weight 
been done on 


ysical 


rence, 


measurements t 


Neither Galt 


] 
1001 


standing 
W issler 


strength of the grip and 
Neither Galton 


nol found any correlation betw 


success 1n college ' 
nor Naccarati found any 
tion between vital capacity and success in « 
lege or intelligence test scores, respectiv 
Wissler found a correlation of 0.53 between « 
lege-standing and gymnasium work of Co 


bia students, which is eleven points higher 


that found between the physical and theoretical 
the Sargent 
Burt and Nichols found 


telligence test scores and efficiency in athletic 


work of School students. Landis, 


no relation between 


events. 


If standing in school in theoretical subj 


may be taken as a measure of mental a 


and standing in practical physical work 
measure of physical ability, it 
that 


interest in physical education: 


may be econ l 1der 


among women students selected for t 


1. There is a positive relation between ment 
and physical ability. 
2. There is a smaller positive relation betwe 


physical ability the development ol 


lungs; and between gymnastic or physical al 
ity and strength 
3. A still smaller positive relationship exists 
between mental ability and the development or 
the lungs; also between strength measurem¢ 
and mental ability. 

4. There is no relation between either pl Sl- 
eal or mental ability 


height, 


as shown by meas 


and size, 
urements ol weight and girths. 


5. There is relation between success 
either physical or mental work and the ag 
physical 
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entering a normal school of 
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